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Extracts from a “ Visit to the West Indies.” 

“We embarked at New York, on board the ship 
Southerner, bound to Santa Cruz, St. Thomas 
and Jamaica, on the morning of 1lmo. 19th, 
1840. We had about twenty-five passengers in 
company, most of whom were invalids, seeking 
a climate where they might escape the severities 
of a North American winter. The parting of 
them from their friends and relatives produced 
some saddening sensations. On First day, the 
99d, we had passed the Gulf Stream, the ocean 
became calin and the weather was mild and plea- 
sant asa summer morning. At our request, a 
meeting for Divine worship was held, which was 
attended by all the passengers who had sufficient- 
ly recovered from the Bea-sickness. Isolated as 
we were upon the ocean, the occasion seemed to 
demand that we should forget those sectional 
prejudices and feelings which form the barriers 
between different professors of religion, and have 
a tendency to separate from the love of God, and 
endeavor to realize the truth of the Scripture 
declaration, ‘One is your master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.’ We were favored to 
enjoy a comfortable meeting together, and a 
word of encouragement was given to some, whose 
declining health warned them that the period of 
their dissolution was drawing nigh. 


“On the 23d, we encountered a heavy gale. 
The ‘waves rose high, occasionally sweeping over 
the deck of the vessel, thus rendering any posi- 
tion unsafe without a rope or something to which 
we could cling for security. The storm and tem- 
pest have their appointed office, and their bounds, 
in the economy of the universe: without the 
agitation they produce, the waters of the ocean 
would scon become stagnant, and rendered unfit 
for the habitation of myriads of living creatures 
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which enjoy existence therein. A sufficient quan 
tity of vapor would not be carried from the sea to 
refresh and fertilize the land, which, in conse- 
quence, would soon become barren and desolate, 
unfit for the abode of man, and the subordinate 
creatures over which he has dominion. 

“ While, therefore, we viewed the amazing 
| spectacle before us, with mingled feelings of plea- 
| sure and of awe, we were sensible that such sub- 

lime operations of the elements tend either direct- 
ly or remotely to beautify the earth with vegeta- 
‘tion, and to inspire the mind with a conviction 
|that He who controls the winds and waves is 
‘ wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.’ 
Having adapted external nature to the constitu- 
tion of the various creatures he has made for 
enjoyment, tle elements become subservient to 
the most excellent ends; such reflections have a 
tendency to remove apprehensions of danger, and 
make the scene one of admiration and wonder. 

“Qn Fourth day, the 25th, the storm had 
It was proposed by one of the 
passengers to hold a meeting for Divine worship 
according to our custom, in the middle of the 





week. This being responded to, preparations 
were made to hold it on the deck of the vessel. 
Nearly all the ship’s crew and passengers seated 
themselves, and during the opportunity, we 
deemed it right to present to view some of the 
testimonies and principles of truth as professed 
by our religious society. 

‘On First day the 29th, it was again proposed 
to hold a meeting. The captain and passengers 
having manifested a desire for it, we collected 
together on the deck of the vessel, where, amidst 
the roaring of the ocean, and the sound of the 
wind among the rigging of the ship, we endea- 
vored to draw near to Him whose voice may be 
heard even amidst the noise of many waters, and 
were permitted to realize the truth of the declara- 
tion, ‘where two or three are met together in 
my name there am [ in the midst of them.’ 

“Early on the morning of 12th month Ist, 
the Captain told us if his reckoning was right 
we should see land by 9 o’clock. A man was 
sent to the mast head, and about a quarter past 
9 we heard the cry ‘land to leeward.’ By ten 
o’clock we had neared sufficiently to make it 
visible from the deck of the ship. Et proved 
to be the hills of Virgin Gorda. During the day 


we passed in sight of Tortola, St. Johns, and St. 
Thomas, and by 5 o’clock were in sight of Santa 
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Cruz. Owing to a heavy rain and the darkness 
of the evening, the Captain deemed it prudent 
to ‘lay to’ for the night, that we might have 
daylight to approach the Island. The next 
morning a gentle breeze wafted us along the 
north side of the Island, where we had a full 
view of its mountains, some of which are culti- 
vated to their summits. The care-fields, boiling 
houses, mansions of planters and the tenements 
of the slaves, clustered together, presenting the 
appearance of small villages, the lofty cocoa-nut, 
the banana, and other beautiful trees growing 
around the dwellings, all added to the novelty 
and interest of the scene. We arrived at West 
End by 6 o’clock, P. M., being 13 days 6 hours 
since we weighed anchor in the harbor of New 
York.” 


Santa Cruz. 


12mo. 3d. ‘This morning we came on shore 
and found excellent accommodations. After par- 
taking of some of the fine fruits our kind hostess 
had procured for us, we walked through the 
town and its environs, our admiration being ex- 
cited by many objects that were continually pre- 
sented to our view. 


season is like going to a new world. When we 


was taking its annual repose. 
joying a climate as warm asthe summers of Penn- 
sylvania, and surrounded by the luxuriant pro- 
ducts of the earth growing in the richest profu- 


sion. The lofty cocoa-nut and mountain cabbage, | 
whose stately trunks appear like the pillars of a | 
temple, the curious silk cotton tree, the orange | 


with its blossoms, its green and ripe fruit, nu- 
merous flowers of great beauty, and mostly dif- 
ferent from those well known to us, could not 
fail to be interesting to a stranger. 

“Tt is highly gratifying to notice that under 
the despotic Danish government, the condition 
of the slaves is greatly in advance of the slave 
population of other countries. 
they have opportunities, by the cultivation of the 
grounds allowed them, and the raising of swine 
and poultry, to acquire and possess sums of 
money, and when they consider themselves pre- 
pared and are desirous to obtain their liberty, 
they can demand an appraisement by disinterested 
persons of the value of their services, to which 
the master is obliged to submit, and sell them 
accordingly. 

“They are further protected from the unbridled 
impulses of passion of the owner or his overseer, 
they not being permitted to use very harsh mea- 
sures to enforce obedience. 

“The government is preparing to introduce a 
system of school education for the children of 
both the free and the slave population. Stone 


houses of ample dimensions and neat construc- 
tion are being erected throughout the Island, and 
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|} emancipate their slaves. 





On this island | 








properly furnished with apparatus, to carry out 
this benevolent design. The English language 
will be taught. 

“It is expected these schools will go into 
operation in a short time, and that children from 
all the estates will be sent to them.” ‘ The 
education of the children will be of great advan- 
tage ; and we hope it will eventuate in the fur- 
ther melioration of the condition of the slave, 
and be the means of the final breaking of the 
odious bond that binds him to his fellow man as 
his property. Many proprietors appear ready to 
They believe advan- 
tages will result to all parties by so doing; but 
they ask remuneration, referring to the example 
of Great Britain towards her Colonies. The 
Danish government is said to be too poor to pro- 
mote this view, and there is little probability 
such a plan will be carried into effect. It is 


| looking, however, towards emancipation, and the 


school system now under arrangement is a pre- 
liminary step towards it. 
‘¢ Tt was our wish to hold some religious meet- 


| ings with the people of the Island; and for this 


| purpose we called on several influential men, who 
Visiting the tropics at this | 


seemed desirous to promote the object of our 


| visit, but on making application to the Governor 
left New York, the weather was very cold, the | 


ground was covered with snow, and vegetution | 
Here, we are en- | 


for his permission, he refused to grant it, ina 
formal note addressed to the Judge. 
“The fear of our making remarks upon the 


| subject of slavery, was supposed to have operated 


upon his mind to produce this order, so contrary 
to the principles of enlightened Christianity. 

‘Finding no opportunity to hold meetings 
with the people, we felt willing to leave, after 
circulating some books, and writing an address 
to the inhabitants, in which we explained the ob- 
ject of our visit, and expressed our conviction 
that the exercise of human authority over the 
consciences of men, is utterly at variance with 
the benign influence of the gospel and the 
spirit of the age in which we live. This was 
subsequently printed and circulated in the Danish 
Colonies.” 


St. Thomas. 


12mo. 9th. “ We took passage yesterday 
from West End, at 10 o’clock, with the expec- 
tation of reaching this Island in seven or eight 
hours. But owing to contrary winds our little 
schooner did not land us till about 9 o’clock this 
morning, consequently we had to spend the 
night on board, with very poor accommodations 
and scanty fare. We were kindly received by 
our friend Edward Simmons, who introduced us 
to several of the merchants, and also to the 
Governor Oxholm, with whom we desired to 
have an interview, hoping it might open the 
way for holding some religious meetings on the 
Island. The Governor appeared disposed to 
grant us this liberty, but upon being informed 
that the Governor General of the Danish Colonies, 
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at Santa Cruz, had prohibited the holding of 
such meetings there, he did not think he had 
sufficient authority to grant our request without 
first obtaining his consent. This we thought 
could not be procured, and we declined making 
the attempt. Butasmall portion of this Island 
is under cultivation. Most of the inhabitants 
are congregated in the principal sea-port, the 
town of St. Thomas. This town is handsomely 
situated on three hills, on the summits of which 
most of the finest dwellings are built, and many 
of them so situated as to command a view of the 
whole town and harbor. Being a free port, it is 
a place of great business. Commerce with many 
nations is carried on there, and their language is 
heard in its streets, whilst in its excellent harbor 
many vessels from various parts of the world 
were then riding. Amidst the hurry and bustle 
which the extensive business of this place pro- 
duces, it is to be feared that too little time is 
devoted to that rational and serious reflection, | 
which redeems from the spirit of the world, and | 
leads man to commune with his Maker. From | 
observations we were able to make, we should | 
judge the standard of morality was very low | 
among the colored people, and we were sorry to | 
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freshed ourselves with an hour or two of sleep, 
and had time to look around the town, we found 
we had taken lodgings at the only public house 
in the place.” 

[To be continued.] 
A testimony concerning GEORGE Rooke, from 


the Quarterly Meeting of Leinster Province, in 
Treland. 


George Rooke, son of Thomas Rooke, was born 
in the parish of Bolton in Cumberland, in the 
Third month, in the year 1652. He was educated 
in the National profession; but, about the twen- 
tieth year of his age, he was convinced of the 
truth preached by that able minister, John 
Graves, and joined himself in society with the 
people called Quakers; and proving faithful to 
the call of God, was enabled by him to embrace 
the Cross, not conforming himself to the vain 
customs and fashions of the world, but endeavor- 
ing to be transformed by the renewing of his 
mind: to which end, he was very diligent in 
attending meetings for divine worship, being en- 
couraged thereto by the spiritual refreshment he 
there met with. And aboutthe twenty-fifth year | 


of his age his mouth was opened, to declare unto 


find, upon inquiry, that but a small amount of | others his own experience of the Lord’s goodness, 


care is bestowed by the religious sects tolerated | 
by the government, towards elevating their con- | 


though attended with great difficulties, fears and 


the consciousness of his own weakness ; but the 


dition, and it is probable but little pains will be | good hand of God, and the countenance of his 
taken in this respect, whilst they remain in the | sympathizing friends, was a great support to him 


condition of slaves. The Moravians have an es- | under that exercise. 
tablishment near this town, and we understand| He became early engaged in travelling in the 
that a degree of kindness was excited by these | work of the Ministry, zealously and cheerfull 
brethren towards the slave population. This we | devoting his strength and youthful days to the 
should naturally expect to find among a people | propagation of the Gospel, and promotion of 
noted for their general benevolence. {Truth and righteousness in the earth; being 
“‘ Being ready to pursue our journey, we con-| greatly encouraged in these services by the con- 
cluded to go first to Tortola, and engaged a| solation that attended them. 
colored man to take us to that island, in a small| In the year 1679 he went on this account to 
vessel not much larger than the long boat of a | Scotland, accompanied by Peter Fearon, though 
merchantman. |in a troublesome and dangerous time, viz., a lit- 
“ Night came on as we approached Tortola, | tle before the fight at Bothwell-bridge, the King’s 
but it was a night of uncommon beauty. We) troops and the rebels, in several places, possess- 
were glad when the curtain was drawn between | ing the towns through which they passed. They 
us and the scorching rays of a tropical sun; the} travelled on foot, by the advice of that eminent 
air was exceedingly mild; Venus shone with suf- | Elder George Fox, because their horses might, 
ficent brightness to cast a distinct shadow, and to | in all probability, have been taken from them by 
illuimnate our watery path, as we beat from shore | one party or the other, if they had rode; so fol- 
to shore, in attempting to make progress between | lowing their Master’s business in the innocency 


St. John’s and Tortola. About 9 o’clock, the full | 


moon rose, and gave us an opportunity to witness 





the beautiful scenery of the neighboring hills. 


“Just about the dawn of day, we landed at 
Roadstown, and were glad to relieve ourselves | 


from the fatigue which a wearisome day and 
night in an uncomfortable open vessel had occa- 
sioned, by calling up the inmates of a hotel close 
by the sea side, and requesting a bed. 

‘The owner of the house, an old colored wo- 
man, soon furnished us with the best accommo- 
dations she could afford, and after we had re- 


of the truth, they were preserved, and visited 
the Meetings of Friends without much interrup- 
tion or disturbance, and had comfortable oppor- 
tunities with them, who were glad of their visit, 
having suffered greatly by the armies. 

In the year 1681, he visited Friends in all 
their meetings in Scotland a second time, and 
the same year came to Ireland, and visited most 
of the Friends through the nation, and had many 
satisfactory opportunities with them, who were 
very loving and respectful to him, though he was 
but young. 
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In the year 1684, he visited Friends in Ireland 
a second time. In the intervals of his travels 
he usually wrought at his trade, being a carpen- 
ter and joiner, to supply his necessities, that he 
might not be burthensome to the church. After 
his return from Ireland this year, finding draw- 
ings in his mind, he visited Friends in West- 
moreland and Durham, and at Stockton, where 
he was brought before the Mayor, and the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy were tendered to 
him ; and because for conscience sake he refused 
to swear, he was by him committed prisoner to 
Durham gaol, and detained there about two 
months. 

In the year 1685, he visited Friends in Ire- 
land a third time, accompanied by John Bow- 
stead, and had many comfortable meetings here, 
finding a great openness among the people to 
receive truth’s testimony, and some were con- 
vinced by means of their Ministry. 

In the year 1686, he came to Ireland the 
fourth time ; and aftcr having visited most of the 
meetings of Friends in the nation, he took to 
wife Joan, the daughter of John Cooke, and 
settled at Limerick, still continuing diligent in 
the exercise of his gift, to the edification of the 
churches. He went to the next half-year’s meet- 
ing, and from thence to England, visiting Friends 
in the north and west parts thereof, and London 
and Essex. 

He continued at Limerick in the year 1689 
and 1690, in the troublesome times of the wars 
between King William and King James, and 
during the first siege ; but in the year 1691, be- 
fore the second siege, while King James’s army 
had possession of the city, he removed himself 
and family to Cumberland, having been wonder- 
fully preserved through great dangers from the 
Rapparees, who then harbored much in the way 
to Dublin. 

But notwithstanding all these troubles, he still 
continued laborious and fervent in spirit, in visit- 
ing the meetings of Friends; and in the year 
1692, again visited the brethren in Scotland. 
And in the year 1693 he returned to Ireland, 
and settled and continued his residence in Dub- 
lin the remaining part of his life ; during which 
time, whilst of ability, he frequently visited 
Friendsin the three provinces, and sometimes had 
meetings in places where no Meetings of Friends 
were settled. He also sometimes visited Friends 
in divers parts of England and Wales, and was 
frequently at the Yearly Meeting at London 

He was a very diligent attender, not only of 
meetings for divine worship, where he was par- 
ticularly careful in observing the hour appointed, 
but also of those for discipline, and was scarce 
ever absent, (unless when engaged in travelling 
elsewhere on truth’s service) from the Province 
and Quarterly Meetings, until disabled by infirm- 
ity of body. 

He was a man of good understanding, though 


' 
‘ 


but little school learning, of a.sweet temper, in’ 
conversation pleasant and affable, an affectionate 

husband and father, a frequent and sympathiz- 

ing visiter of the sick: he was a diligent and 

faithful minister, and his labors were often 

crowned with success to the convincement of 
many, some of whom proved serviceable and 

eminent in the church, and to the edification and 

establishment of others. 

In the exercise of his gift he was clear, solid 
and lively, even unto extreme old age. In prayer, 
living, reverent, weighty and concise; in his de- 
portment, meek and humble, not elevated by his 
gifts and good services; a diligent reader of the 
Holy Scriptures, and, in his preaching, a faithful 
quoter of them; tender of the glory of God, 
and of the honor of our holy principle. 

He retained his integrity, as well as under- 
standing and memory, to the last. And expired 
the 7th of the Twelfth month,'and was buried in 
Friends’ burying place, Dolphin’s Barn-lane, 
Dublin, the 10th of the same, in the year 1742, 
being the ninety-first year of his age, and about 
the sixty-seventh of his ministry. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

I offer for insertion in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
| a series of letters, written by William Grover, to 
| young men who lived with him as apprentices. 
The advice contained in them merits the attens 
tion of old and young. J. 

No. I. 2 
9 mo., 18014 

Being favored to desire that thou and the 
other young men may be kept in a reverent, ten- 
der fear of offending the Lord your Maker in any 
thing, I seemed most easy to attempt a few 
lines to thee, after this manner, without any wish 
to write much, but so as to reach the divine wit- 
ness on thy mind. 

I tenderly request thee to weigh these remarks 
solidly, and at such time as thy mind is most 
favored with good desires for thyself, and at such 
time as thou art favored to crave, that, when 
thou hast done with the things of time, thou 
mayest be found worthy to have a place in the 
mansions of eternal rest and peace. Now, I be- 
lieve that the way to be truly happy, is to endea- 
vor to do the will of God. The way to enjoy the 
blessings intended for his dear children, is to 
serve him, and obey him in child-like simplicity ; 
to dwell under a sense that He is our Father, 
and to look up to Him, as one who can provide for 
us, take care of us, lead us, feed us, and keep us. 
To have this sense upon the mind is very pre- 
cious, and is whatI crave for me and mine, 
and those under my care. Here self is 
gradually reduced and kept under, and we are 
made sensible that there is no safety for us, what- 
ever may be our attainments, but as we are doing 
his will; and as we are measurably clothed with 
a tender, filial fear, lest we should be found doing 
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any thing that would deprive us of a sense of his 
love upon our spirits. As this is not at our 
command, so we are led to prize it, when he is 
pleased to favor us with it; and when it is with- 
drawn, and we are left barren and poor and strip- 
ped, and have nothing as it were to lean upon, 
and no feeling of inward support and comfort, 
oh! what poor things we are, let things in the 
outward be as they may, ever so fair and flourish- 
ings they are fleeting and uncertain, wearing 
away one day after another and leaving us in an 
ugprofitable state, if we have not something with- 
in to animate and enliven our minds. As we 
come to make a right estimate of things, and are 
favored to love the Truth above all, and to value 
a sweet and quiet miud, and the feeling of divine 
love upon our spirits, above the transient enjoy- 
ments of time, we come to feel and to know that 
nothing is a little thing to us, which prevents us 
from drawing nigh to the Lord in our hearts, 
and offering up ourselves to Him in secret dedi- 
cation, saying, ‘‘ Here lam, make me to be thine, 
and preserve me from offeading thee in thought, 
word or deed; that so thou mayest be mercifully 
pleased to enrich my mind with the illuminations 
of. thy own light, and to favor we with thy life- 
giving presence.” Thy friend, W. G. 


USEFUL MAXIMS. 


In a letter of the late Joseph John Gurney 
to his son, at school, the following maxims are 


given for his guidance :— 

First.—Never begin or end the day without 
prayer. Wait on the Lord more often than the 
day, and call upon his holy name, for without 
his help we can do nothing truly well. 

Secondly.—Read a small portion of Scripture 
every day, by thyself, in thy own private cham 
ber, besides attending family reading. The Scrip- 
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tures are the best of books. Learn to love them 
dearly, to prize them highly, and to use them 
diligently. 

Thirdly.—Keep carefully to the plain lan- 
guage, and never be ashamed of being a consis- 
tent friend. Rest assured that to be half a Chris- 
tian and half not, and half a friend and half 
not, will never answer any good purpose. 

Fourthly.—Be a whole man to everything. 
At Latin, be a whole man to Latin. At geome- 
try or history, be a whole man to geometry or 
history. At play, be a whole man to play. At | 
washing and dressing, be a whole man to wash- | 
ing and dressing. Above all, at meeting, be a 
whole man to worship. 

Fifthly.—Never speak or think highly of thy- 
self. Thou art a poor unworthy creature—a 
mere worm of earth. Thou hast not a single 
talent or faculty which thou hast not received 
from God. Dwell in humility before him. 

Sixthly.— Avoid all vain and evil thoughts. 
Remember dearest Aunt Rachel’s saying—“Evil 
thoughts are sin.” 
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Seventhly.—Mind thy manners as well as thy 
morals. Do not be clumsy and awkward. Be 
always ready to serve and please all around thee. 
Be swift to give up thy own will to the will of 
others in little things; this is the way to be a 
true gentleman. 

Finally. —‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might, for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou art going.” 

So farewell, my dearest boy. 


and happy. 


We are all well 
I am thy loving father, 
J. J. GURNEY. 


ON RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 


By Religious Meditation is meant that in- 
ward retirement of mind from the cares and con- 
cerns of this world, in which we may contem- 
plate the works of God, both in creation and re- 
demption ; and consider the duties which we 
owe to him, and one to another. 

To have the mind frequently engaged in this 
manner, is of no small importance to the reli- 
gious improvement of a Christian. For this 
purpose, as well as for that of inward retirement 
and private prayer, some persons set apart par- 
ticular times of the day; whilst others find it 
practicable, when they are engaged in their out: 
ward employments, inwardly to retire from the 
world’s concerns, secretly to meditate upou the 
law of the Lord, to wait upon him for the re- 
newal of their spiritual strength, and to pour 
out their supplications unto him. To prescribe 
the mode of performing these duties, is not my 
business; and indeed it isa point in which we 
cannot well prescribe one for another. That they 
are duties, important and beneficial, will, no doubt 
be generally admitted : and we have reason to 
belicve that they have been practised by the 
righteous of all generations. We are told that 
Enoch walked with God; and we may reasona- 
bly suppose, that this was by secret communion 
with him, and meditation upon his works and 
commands. 

Of religious meditation we have an example 
in the case of Isaac; and from incidental men- 
tion of his “going into the field, at eventide, to 
meditate,” a presumptive proof, at least, is afford- 
ed, that the practice was not uncommon with 
the Patriarchs To Joshua, the successful lead- 
er of the children of Israel into the promised 
land, this command was given: “This book of 
the law shall not depart out of thy mouth; but 
thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to.do according to all that is 
written therein; for then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt have good suc- 
cess.” We have but little left on record in the 
Scripures, of the privatte religious exercises of 
those concerning whom they are written, previous- 
ly to the book of Psalms. Here we find in the first 
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Psalm, religious meditation represented as a ma- 
terial part of the employment of the man who 
is styled blessed. ‘ His delight,” says the Psalm- 
ist, ‘‘ is in the law of the Lord, and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night.” It was, no 
doubt, to this duty that the Psalmist alluded, 
when he gave this exhortation: ‘“ Commune 
with your own heart upon your bed; and be 
still.” The benefits which result from religious 
meditation are thus described; ‘My soul shall 
be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, and my 
mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips, when [ 
remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on 
thee in the night watches.” Again we find this 
employment excellently and profitably illustra- 
ted, and its benefits under close conflicts 
strongly described : ‘‘ I have considered the days 
of old; the years of ancient times. I call to re- 
membrance my song in the night, and my spirit 
made diligent search. Will the Lord cast off 
forever, and will he be favorable no more?” 
After various considerations of this kind, the 
Psalmist concludes in this manner; “ Surely I 
will remember thy wonders of old. I will med- 
itate also of all thy works, and talk of thy do- 
ings. Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary : 
Who is so great a God as our God!” 

But the inspired writers did not confine their 
meditation to the law of their God, or to his 
providential dealings with his people. They 
saw him, and they adored him, in the works of 
creation From these they drew many beauti- 
ful similes, and iuculcated much important and 
humbling instruction. ‘ The Heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge. There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard. Again, ‘‘ When I consider thy hea- 
vens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him.” 

Our duties also afford very copious subjects 
for our meditation. Thus the apostle Paul enu- 
merates many particulars of a very comprehen- 
sive nature, and recommends them to the con- 
templation of his favorite Philippians: ‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue; if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” To this exhortation he adds 
these memorable words: “Those things which 
ye have both learned, and received, and heard, 
and seen in me, do; and the God of peace shall 
be with you.” 


- A sufferer said, after six years of pain and 
eonfinement to her bed, ‘‘ I longed to go to hea- 
ven, that I might be happy, but the Lord has 
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brought heaven down to my bed; for I am so 
p 


happy, so full of his presence ! 
EXTRACTS FROM OBSERVATIONS ON 
WORSHIP. 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 

I have sometimes met with persons of a ten- 
der and seeking mind, who have imbibed a no- 
tion, that the first point to be aimed at in order 
to silent worship isa vacuity from all ideas; 
and who have been greatly discouraged by their 
unsuccessful efforts to attain to a state, which 
the God of nature has seen fit to render impos- 
sible. That which is ¢rudy required for this holy 
purpose, is an abstractedness from worldly 
thoughts, and a quiet fixing of the soul on God. 
The glorious idea of an omnipotent, omnipresent 

3eing, will then fill our minds; and so far from our 

being destitute of an object to contemplate, one 
will be before us, of sufficient depth and magni- 
tude, to occupy the mindsof saints and angels to all 
eternity. When we take our seats ina meeting for 
worship, we ought to endeavour, without delay, 
to draw near in spirit unto God, and to wait on 
him. When this is our condition, our secret 
prayers and praises will soon arise from tho altar 
of the heart ; and these will often occupy a large 
proportion of the time which we spend in silent 
meetings. 

‘Search me, O God,” said the Psalmist, “and 
know my heart ; try me, and know my thoughts; 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24, 
In answer to such petitions as these, our Hea- 
venly Father is often known to search the heart 
of the worshipper. Our secret faults, as well as 
our presumptuous sins, are detected by the light 
of the sanctuary, and are made manifest, for our 
humiliation, at the tribunai of conscience. Now, 
this isa work with which we must,endeat@ 
through divine help, faithfully to co-operate; 
and thus another proportion of our’silent‘houts 
may be profitably spent, in close sel/-examinatian 
before the Lord. Such an exercise will lead in- 
to penitence, and penitence will again be found 
the nurse of prayer. ‘The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Ps. li. 17. 

There is an inseparable connexion between 
ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well. The 
same light which detects our transgressions, will 
make manifest to us the course of conduct 
which we ought to pursue ; nor will our gracious 
Lord and Master turn a deaf ear to the petition 
—“‘Make thy way straight before my face.” Not 
only will the true worshipper, in his silent wait- 
ing on the Lord be impressed with the necessity 
of bearing all the fruits of righteousness, but 
the particular duties which lie in his own path— 
the sacrifices which he, as an individual, is call- 
ed upon to make—will be made mavifest to his 
mind ; and often will he find ability, while all 
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around him is silence, to renew his covenant with | 
the Lord—that he will ‘follow the Lamb whith- | 
ersoever he goeth.” 

In thus drawing near to the Lord for the ex- 
press purpose of being searched by his Spirit, re- 
proved by the light of his law, and guided ina 
course of obedience, two qualities are indispensa- 
plein the Christian worshipper. The first is that 
godly sincerity, which will induce us to bring our 
whole selves to the light; and will lead us without 
any compromise to accept the verdict of conscience 
respecting both our past transgressions, and our 
present duties. The second isa child-like reliance 
on the guidance and government of the Holy 
Spirit. May this honest and belicving heart | 
more and more abound amongst us, for our own 
peace’ sake, and for the glory of God! 


Extract from Maxims, Morals, Miscellanies for 
Merchants and Men of Business. By F. 


Hunt. | 


It is always better to raise a person who has 
fallen than to trample him in the dust; to speak 
the words of hope and consolation, than to ex- 
press the feelings of contempt and scorn. We 
were led to this reflection the other day upon 
learning the circumstances attending the mis- 
fortunes of a merchant whom we know to be a 
man of honor and probity. B had, what is 
commonly termed, failed; that is, a series of mis- 
fortunes unlooked for, and against which it was 
impossible to provide, had reduced his means so 
that he was unable to meet his engagements. | 
With a gloom of heart which was natural under 
the circumstances, B prepared to meet his 
ereditors and give them satisfaction as far as he 
was able. The day on which they assembled at 
his counting-room was rainy and dreary, a day 
on which a single gleaming ray of the sun would 
have beenablessing. The creditors were gather- 
ed around a table, and with gloomy brows they 
awaited the announcement of the amount they 
were to expect upon each dollar they had ad- 
vanced to the broken merchant. B appear- 
ed with an expression of resignation upon his 
countenance, and yet it was occasionally clearly 
seen, that there was a suppressed agony in his 
heart. For a time there was a silent examina- 
tion of books and papers as each creditor sought 
to ascertain the amount for which he would suf- 
fer. Then, a man of keen sympathies, to whom 
this silence was painful, remarked, “ It isa rainy 
day.” ‘“ Yes,” replied B , and there was a 
beam of light on his countenance, “ bat it will 
not always be rainy.” The tone and nature of 
theexpression struck the sympathizing merchant, 
and he almost immediately arose and proposed 
that an extension should be granted, to allow 
B— to recover from his disaster. There was 
but little discussion. The proposition was re- 
ceived with general favor, and unanimously agreed | 
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to. B returned to his business with a light 
heart, labored earnestly and devotedly, and, ina 
surprisingly short time, was enabled to pay all to 
whom he was indebted, to the fraction of a cent. 

The lesson of this anecdote is one that should 
be taken to the heart of every merchant. It is 
a lesson of duty, of humanity, and of profit, 
which no considerate and conscientious man will 
neglect. In the first and highest place—in the 
most religious sense—it isa lesson of duty. ‘Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
you,” is the plain precept to be followed asa 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. Con- 
sider the circumstances that have brought about 
this disaster to a brother merchant’s business. 
Imagine yourself surrounded by the same gloomy 
attendance, the keen apprehension of the ills of 
sudden poverty, and with the imputation of dis- 
honesty. 


“The general scorn of men—which, who can bear?” 


Then, and then only, can you appreciate in full 
the terrors of the broken merchant’s position, 
and feel intensely that it is your duty to reach 
forth a helping hand. 
In the second place, the aneedote teaches a 
lesson of humanity. How many fall never to rise 
again! How many who have failed like B ‘ 
have despaired of ever regaining their credit 
and position in the commercial world, and have 
given themselves to idleness and dissipation till 
their families have hungered and shivered beside 
the cold hearth! It is true that their creditors 
are not to be held responsible for the evils con- 
sequent of a weakness of will. They may plead 
they were not their brother’s keeper. But would 
it not have been better to have allowed the 
broken merchant some ground tostand upon? to 
have let at least one ray of hope shine upon him 


{in his hour of gloom, in order to encourage him 


for another effort in business, and save his wife 
and children from the perils of starvation? We 
think that such would have been the plain path 
of humanity, and that the prayers and blessings 
of the rescued family would have been a reward 
beyond all Golconda’s wealth. 


Lastly, the anecdote teaches a lesson of profit, 
using the word in a mercantile sense. If B 8 
creditors had taken their few cents on the dollar 
at the meeting we have described, that would 
probably have been all they would ever have re- 
ceived of the money due them. By the exten- 
sion, they obtained every cent, and this might 
be the happy result in a hundred cases where 
it now occurs in one, if the value of an extension 
were but properly appreciated. If the few cents 
could be spared for the time to enable those who 
are trembling on the verge of a precipice, to re- 
cover their balance and continue the prosecution 
of their business, we are satisfied that in very 
many cases the full amount advanced could be 
regained. 
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While thus urging upon the mercantile class | 
their duty to their unfortunate brethren, we would 
also caution them to enquire always, whether 
a failure is the consequence of a series of mis- 
fortunes, or of continued dishonesty or neglect; 
or, metaphorically, whether the farm has gone 
to ruin because of the farmer’s neglect or fraudu- 
lent speculation, or because of opposing elements | 
or disease. An extension to one convicted of | 
dishonesty would be but a fresh impulse to fraud; | 
and, granted to one of habitual neglect, would be | 
but to consign the money to a deeper grave. It! 
is always possible to gain a knowledge of the 
principal causes of a failure in time, if we go 





about the investigation in time. Upon the re- | 
sult of that investigation let the creditor’s course 
of action be founded. ‘To the neglectful or dis- 


honest let there be awarded a speedy settlement | 


ca : . | unattended by any apparent disexse, and preceded 
and a rapid riddance of all business connection. | eae, ; 


| only by one long sleep, from which she awoke no 


But in behalf of many families who have been 


of many of the honest and industrious who may 
have been unfortunate, and, by unrelieved mis- 


fortunes, driven to vicious courses, we plead for of the 26th inet, after an illness of four Guin 
| Henry L., only child of William E. and Tacy L. 
| Ward, aged nineteen months, a member of Pur- 
| chase Monthly Meeting, New York. 


an extension when it is deserved. 
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N. J., of a lingering consumption, Repecca ANN 
Boron, daughter of William Borton, aged nearly 
nineteen years. 


; In this city on Saturday morning, 2d inst. 
ExizazetH Ropmay, relict of the late Samuel Rod- 
man, senior. 

Her life has almost spanned a century. The 
eventsof three generations have passed before her. 
The years of her youth were spent under the rule 
of royal governors. Hergrandfather owned the ship 


which carried that ill-fated cargo to Boston, and | 


made its harbor the scene of one of the acts that 
opened the American Revolution—resulting in the 
birth of a great and independent nation. 

In her [sland home she shared the trial inci- 
dental toa state of war, where neutrality was the 
only means of self-preservation, yet subject to the 
privations within the power of an irritated foe to 
inflict. Her father was the first to test the ques- | 
tion of freedom or slavery in Massachusetts. He 
believed that the Constitution gave freedom to the 
slave, and insisted on paying to such the earnings 
of their own labor, instead of to those who claimed 
the servants and the wages too. The case was 
tried and freedom triumphed. Her long life has 
been uniformly devoted to the highest duties. 
Philanthropic in all her feelings, she promoted the 





| self. 





various objects which involved the happiness of 
others, or advanced the civilization of tho age. 
Benevolence was the ruling principle of her 
heart. Those who needed charity or counsel, never | 
appealed to her in vain. Her experience and in- | 
stinctive perception, pointed out to whom a help- 
ing hand might be extended in hours of sorrow or 


privation, and she was quick to obey that divine | 
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impulse and bear the means of relief and consola- 
tion. Thus, active in all hercharities, time had no 
power to relax her exertions, nor impair her re- 
membrance of the objects of her regard. With her 


| years her mind became more and more expanded 
| —and more tolerant of the opinions of those from 


whom she had differed—yielding to them the same 


| privilege which she claimed for herself, to be 


governed in all things by what she believed to be 
right ; and though her eye became dim, she had 
full confidence in the light within her, which 
she endeavored to obey. Years at length impaired 


| her frame, and what she had performed all her life 


for others, seemed like imposing a burden on her 
friends when to be done for herself. 

But in her weakness, her patience did not often 
forsake her, and she waited for the hour, when the 


| ties of life should be separated and her spirit be at 
| rest in the presence of her Heavenly Father, whose 


name was often on her lips. At length it came, 


| more. 
condemned to ruin and poverty, and in behalf | 


She was born at Nantucket, Dec. 9, 1757; and 
died at New Bedford, Aug. 2d, 1856.—New Bed. 
ford Mercury. 


Diep, At Portchester, New York, on the morning 


, On the 21st inst. Edward, aged one year, 


and on the 22d John, aged nearly four years, sons 


of William and Mary E. Williams of Waterford, 


| Loudoun County, Virginia. 
Diep,—On the 18th of 8th mo., near Moorestown, | ‘ Y, U8 


To those who have lost a child—who have 


| seen the little one, whose prattling joy had been 
the sweet music that cheered the sorrowing 


hour, go down with a diseaseas a plucked 
flower withers before the morning sun—it is sad 


to read an obituary notice even of a stranger 
|child. The loss of a sweet and beloved child is 
|a sorrow that none but those who have suffer- 


ed can have the least realizing sense ; it is unlike 
that of any other relation—it is not like the 


| tearing off simply of a limb, but unwinding and 


breaking to pieces the little tendrils that have 
grown around the heart and become part of one’s 
It is the opening of all the feelings, and 
pouring sorrow in-at every pore. From the first 
recognition of the child, when it turns its infant 
eye upon its parents, hope, expectation and joy, 
mingled with the dread of some unforeseen difii- 
culty or sorrow, springs up in the soul, and 
grows with its growth and strengthens with its 
strength, until they become the leading feature 
of our affections. What the little one will be, 
more than what he 7s, is what we love. What 
we hope for and what we expect, more than what 
we see and know, are the ties that bind us to our 
children. Every developement of character, 
every new sign of increasing knowledge, every 
new idea or thought, or show of reason, is n0- 
ticed, caught up, and loved ; and we clasp them 
every day to our breast with new emotions and 
stronger affections. The first smile creates a new 
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affection; the laugh another; the recognition 
adds its tendril, the first step, the asking look, 
the sign of joy at being understood, the new 
plea for something desired, the attempt to do 
some manly act—all add, one after another, a 
strand to the cords that bind the child to the 
parent’s heart; we live in the joy of hope and 
bright expectation—hope it will become a still 
greater object of pride, in increasing joy and de- 
light. Thus the little one in whom we live our- 
selves, binds itself, day by day, stronger and 
stronger to our hearts and affections, until it be- 
comes a part of our existence, and its separation 
aud death the most agonizing of all conceivable 
sorrow. Death at all times, even under the 
least trying circumstances, is asad thing, and 
leaves its mark deep in the memory of the liv- 
ing; but the death of a bright, cheerful, happy 
child, whose laugh has rung out sweet and clear 
as the song of the morning lark, and echoed 


through every room with a sweeter music ; whose | 


tottering steps and prattling tongue ever gave 
joy to the household, and whose pleasant gleeful 
mirth touched every ear, and brought a quick re- 
sponse—who gave delight to all, and was really a 
well spring of pleasure to the soul—leaves an 
impression never to be effaced. It changes joy 
into sadness, and gives a gloomy, dark and sor- 
rowful shade to everything that before was plea- 
sant and agreeable. The doors creak louder on 
their hinges; the unfrequented rooms are stiller, 
darker, gloomier—the wind has a deeper moan— 
the very sunshine and the storm seem to speak 
insubdued tones. The vacant chair at the ta- 
ble, the empty crib, the little shoes on the shelf, 


the hat on the hook, the broken toy, the little | 
‘Dead’ is written | 


wagon——all say ‘He is gone.’ 
on the knobs of the doors, engraved on the win- 
dows and stamped on everything. The trees, 
the flowers, the ripening fruit and the waving 
harvest, echo back, ‘He is gone.’ Tears start 
unbidden from the eyes, and the deepest affec- 
tions of the soul gush forth in sorrow and an- 
guish,”’ 


Mr. GinEap, 8mo. 22, 1856. 

Esteemed Friend, W. W. Moore:—I am much 
edified in reading the contents of the paper, and 
have been interested in the communications on 
the several subjects of Slave Labor Produce, the 
unnecessary use of Tobacco, and on Friends 
voting, although the one in the last paper on voting 
is on the wrong side, or it appears so to me. 

I have long been of the opinion that a people 
professing, as we do, the peacable principles that 
our Society has so long published to the world, 
cannot consistently promote men to office in a 
government that is based upon the principle that 
“Might makes right,” or, in other words, the 
Majority must bear rule, even by the dint of the 
sword, gun, or bayonet. 
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| of darkness, but rather to reprove them.” 


| J. 
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The Christian’s path is a plain path. He is to 
‘¢ have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
He 
is to “come out and be separate, and touch no 
unclean thing, that the Lord may receive him 
and be a father to him.” 

Assuredly I remain as ever thy friend, 

M. 


| From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 8th mo. 29, 1856- 
THE FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 


| Among the most flagrant outrages committed 

in Kansas, is the attack on a settlement known 
as “the Quaker Mission,”’ by a band of Geor- 
gians. The houses of the peaceful inhabitants 
_were plundered, their horses were stolen, they 
| were threatened and insulted, and there wasa 
menace given that they would carry off the wo- 
men to their camp. ‘The settlers all had to fly 
for their lives and their honor. 

There are several small settlements of Friends 
in Kansas, and we therefore do not know which 
particular one is referred to in the recent dispatch. 
A letter in the Friends’ Review, from Richard 
Mendenhall, dated Crescent Hill, near Osawato- 
mie, July 27th, says that there are five families, 
of about twenty-five members, on Stranger Creek, 
about ten miles west of Fort Leavenworth; six 
families, of about thirty members, on the Pota- 
watomie, while the other Friends are scattered 
in various parts of the territory. It is probable 
that one of the two settlements mentioned above 
is that which was attacked by the chivalrous 
Georgians. The following extract from Richard 
Mendendall’s letter, while it proves the gentle, 
Christian spirit of the settlers, shows also that 
there had been intimations of violent treatment 
at the hands of the Southerners, a month ago. 
He says : 
|  * We feel our position to be a peculiarly trying 
one. Under the present excited and unsettled 
| state of things in Kansas, it is not likely that 

other Friends will soon join us by immigration, 
| and we do not feel at liberty to leave the terri- 
tory, critical as the state of things around us 
| may seem to be. Under the gross outrages and 
grievous wrongs which are imposed upon the 
| people of Kansas, it requires close exercise of 
| faith for a man of peace to maintain his princi- 
ples. It is not in human nature to maintain the 
right kind of feelings towards the wicked perpe- 
trators of the wrongs we suffer. It is only bya 
| close exercise of Christian faith that this can be 
done, and supposing one to have gained the vie- 
tory over wrong in his own breast, his work is 
but half accomplished. If defensive warfare 
could be justified in any case, it would seem to 
be so in the present one; and while the people 
in Kansas, generally, are preparing for defence, 
and calling upon all to do the same, the advo- 
cates of peace can but feel themselves placed 
in a trying position, not knowing at what hour 
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they may be called upon to test their faith in the 
principles of peace. We know not but that we 
may be required to seal our testimonies with our 
blood. Some of our number have been threat- 
ened with violence, but so far as we are certainly 
informed, none has yet been offered, though it is 
rumored that one Friend in a distant part has 
been shot, but not mortally wounded. We are 
sensible that our position is one liable to trial, 
and calling for the sympathies and judicious 
counsel of our brethren. Doubtless it is only by 
a strict adherence to Christian faith, and dwell- 
ing near the Father of Mercies, that we shall be 
enabled to pursue the right course, 
















































































‘“RicHARD MENDENHALL.”’ 


“ Crescent Hill, near Osawatomie, Kansas, 7 
mo. 27, 1856.” 
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Merchants count over their treasures every 
year, balance expenditures and receipts, and, if 
the latter do not greatly exceed the former, 
change their course, and bend all their energies 
upon detecting and guarding against a recurrence 
of the evil. Why should we not all sometimes 
thus take account of our less perishable stock, 
balance the soul’s accounts, and ask if our gains 
exceed our expenses there? For many the 
ledger would read, ‘ Spent, time, which is part 
of eternity ; capacities a little lower than the 
angels’, such opportunities of usefulness and 
happiness as immortals need not scorn; gained, 
for the body, meat which perisheth, fine clothes, 
warm shelter ; and, for the soul, want, rags, and 
rust !”’ 

What is life without thought? What is the 
use in living if our spirits do not grow? And 
yet half of us do not realise that we have spirits, 
and employ thought only to devise a luxurious 
dinner or a showy dress. 

There is, especially in the young people of our 
time, a painful vanity of mind. An eminent 
teacher recently complained that her occupation 
was passing away, for she could only instruct 
when there was a mind to receive guidance, some- 
thing to work upon. To prove this assertion, 
let any one observe some charming young belleor 
beau. Fresh, pretty flowers enough they are to pass 
in the rough ways of life; but lct him pause and 
constitute himself their Boswell for a little while. 
He shall find them practised in coquetry, and 
perhaps in music; they can prattle and smile, 
and pass shallow criticism upon those wiser than 
themselves ; they have been everywhere and seen 
nothing ; they know a little of everything and 
the meaning of nothing whatever. 

But it is not wholly the young people’s fault. 
Families are brought up without thought, fore- 
sight or insight. Children are misunderstood, 
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allowed to misunderstand each other, grow in 
the dark, and contract habits and beliefs for 


which society must suffer, and which they must 
themselves unlearn in after life by a slow and 
painful process, that will, perhaps, unsettle, be- 
sides, the little character they have. 


And here is the trouble: parents need to gain 
themselves, and to give their children character. 
They take care to have the outer garments suit- 
able; why neglect also to furnish the soul with 
clothes? with those opinions and beliefs which 
shall serve as garment and armor in the coming 
battle of life? Many a mother leaves her child’s 
heart lying ice-bound underluxurious furs, torpid 
under fluttering gauze, and knows not what dis- 
ease and deformity are spreading beneath the 
dainty silks and embroideries which she delights 
to bestow. 


Fortunately, some fine traits are indigenous 
in our natures; and fine opportunities of spiritual 
developement lie in almost every woman’s path. 
The young mother needs uo teacher but her child 
to crown her life with patience, devotion, self- 
sacrifice, and other of those virtues which make 
the highest beauty of womanhood, and are them- 
selves a guide and staff through the silent martyr- 
dom of many an humble, holy life. Yet, if the 
mind were sooner awakened, these same traits 
would have an earlier and more perfect develop- 
ment. 


Ignorance is such a woeful loss; clad in its 
blindners, we pass through lifeas a clown might 
through the picture galleries of Italy; for are 
not God’s picture galleries better than any which 
Raphael and Correggio have helped to fill? And 
to how many of us, as we walk through these, 
their learning and wisdom and beauty fall like 
star-beams into the dull sea! 


Half, if not all, the evil of existence comes 
from the fact, that we have nocharacter, no aim, 
no settled principles. Take away our surround- 
ings, our habits, occupations, dress, and nothing 
is left; there is reason to fear that the soul must 
vanish back into thin air, its fleshly garment gone, 
or given to some one who has used his talents 
better. 


In seeking friends we look for those upon 
whom wecan depend forall of thislife and beyond; 
those who will not, after years or days of mutual 
good offices, suddenly fall away, seem evil when 
they were virtuous, and false when they were 
true, and make us doubtful: of all men, as well 
as ashamed of ourselves, that we have ever been 
deceived into esteeming them. We want in our 
friendsand ourselves charaeter; rooted principles 
which all the storms of earth cause only to take 
firmer hold of their ground. We want not to live 
as some study languages, acquiring one after the 
other with ardor, and no thought of pursuing the 
differerent literaturesto which they areakey. We 
want to understand ourselves and our destinies; 
learn to discriminate and judge, and for this end 
to shake off our soul’s lethargy, and live, not 
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dream. We want to let life’s shadows pass, and| gained your ends. 


ae Surely, among us all, you 
grasp at its substances. 


will profit by the lesson which has been given 
you.” 

Many years have passed since Harry and I 
were schoolboys; and uncle Anthony, and the 
bricklayer, and the woodman, have all been 
called away from the world. Still, however we 
often call them to mind, and we have not yet 
forgotten the good advice they gave us.— Chris- 
tian Observer. 


“Jt is not life, upon Thy gifts to live; 
Butto grow, fixed with deeper roots in Thee; 
And, when the sun and shower their bounties give, 
To send out thick-leaved limbs—a fruitful tree, 
Whose green head meets the eye for many a mile, 
Whose moss-grown arms their rigid branches rear, 
And full-faced fruits their blushing welcome smile, 
As to its goodly shade our feet draw near.” 

K, C. 


— 


THE VENOM OF SERPENTS. 
BY J. GILMAN, M. D. 


There is much in the history and habits of the 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Listen to Me. 


My brother Henry and I heard the ‘clink! 
clink! clink!” of a trowel ringing against the 
hard bricks, at no great distance from us, as we 
walked along. 


reptile tribes, however repulsive they may be in 
appearance, that is very interesting. During a 
sojourn of two or three months in the interior 
of Arkansas, which appears to me to be the par- 


‘Listen te me,” said Matthews, the brick- | adise of reptiles, I paid some attention to that 
layer, to us, as we came up with our school-books. | branch of natural hsitory called ophiology. [found 
He was standing in his shirt sleeves, with a | four distinct varieties of rattlesnakes ( Crotalus,) 
trowel in his hand, by a wall which he was build- | of which the crotalus horridus and crotalus kirt- 
ing. ‘* With this little trowel,” said he, “ [have | landii are most numerous. The former is the 
helped to build up many a big house. It is by | largest serpent in North America. The family 
little and little that great things are done, and | of mocasin snakes (colluber) is also quite numer- 
this is the way, boys, that you must get on with | ous, there being not less than ten varieties, most 
your learning. You ought to know more to-| of which are quite as venomous as the rattle- 


morrow than you know to-day, and more the | 
next day than you do to-morrow. By little and | 
little you must build up your character as schol- | 
ars. 

Henry and I went on, talking about what the | 
bricklayer had said, ti!l we came to the skirt of 
the wood, and here we heard, stroke after stroke, 
the sound of an axe, wielded by a lusty arm, | 
echoing through the trees. 

“ Listen to me,” said William, the woodman, 
as with bare arms, he stood still a moment with | 
his axe in his hand. ‘ With this axe—and it is | 
not a very large one—I have felled, in my time, 
a grove of trees. You sce what may be done by 
little aud little. 1f you have allowed any faults | 
to grow, if you have any oak tree error to fell, 
do uot be out of heart, but go on striving. By 
little and little you may yet bring them to the | 
ground.” Henry and I went on, sometimes 
thinking and sometimes talking of what the 
woodman had said, till we met Uncle Anthony, 
about a hundred yards from his own door. We 
soon told him what had been said to us by 
Matthews, the bricklayer, and William, the wood- 
man. 

Listen to me,” said Uncle Anthony, “ for 
with single steps I have walked a dozen miles 
this morning, up hill and down hill. You see 
what may be done by little and little. If you 
have any good object to attain, never give it up, 
but persevere ; by little and little, with God’s 
goodness and grace, you will gain yourend. The 
bricklayer has told you how to build up, the 
woodman has told you how to pull down, and I 
have told you how to go forward till you have 





snake. 

By dissecting great numbers of different spe- 
cies, I learned that the anatomical structure of 
the poisoning apparatus is similar in all the dif- 
ferent varieties of venomous serpents. It con- 
sists of a strong framework of bone, with its 


‘appropriate muscles in the upper part of the 


head, resembling, and being, in fact, a pair of 
jaws; but externally to the jaws proper, and 


| much stronger. To these is attached, by a ging- 


lymoid articulation, one or more moveable fangs 
oneach side, just at the verge of the mouth, 
capable of being raised at pleasure. These fangs 
are very hard, and sharp, and crooked, like the 
claws of a cat, with a hollow from the base to 
near the point. I have occasionally seen a thin 
slit of bone divide this hollow, making two. At 
their base is found a small sac, containing two 
or three drops of venom which resembles thin 
honey. The sac is so connected with the cavity 
of the fang during its erection, that a slight up- 
ward pressure forces the venom into the fang at 
its base, and it makes its exit at a small slit or 
opening near the point, with considerable force ; 
thus it is carried to the bottom of any wound 
made by the fang. Unless the fangs are erected 
for battle, they lie concealed in the upper part 
of the mouth, sunk between the external and 
internal jaw bones, somewhat like a penknife 
blade shut up in its handle, where they are cov- 
ered by a fold of membrane, which incloses them 
like a sheath; this is the vagina dentis. There 
can be no doubt but these fangs are frequently 
broken off or shed, as the head grows broader, to 
make room for new ones nearer the verge of the 
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mouth ; for, within the vagina dentis of a very 
large crotalus horridus, I found no less than five 
fangs on each side, in all states of formation— 
the smallest ina half pulpy or cartilaginous 
state, the next something harder, the third still 
more perfect, and soon to the main, well-set, 
perfect fang. Each of these teeth had a well- 
defined cavity like the main one. Three fangs 
on each side were frequently found in copper- 
heads, vipers and others. 

The process of robbing serpents of their ven- 
om is easily accomplished by the aid of chloro- 
form, a few drops of which stupifies them. If, 
while they are under its influence, they are 
carefully seized by the neck, and the vagina den- 
tis held out of the way by an assistant with a 
pair of forceps, and the fang be erected and 
gently pressed upward, the venom will be seen 
issuing from the fang, and dropping from its 
point. It may then be absorbed by a bit of 
sponge, or caugbt in a vial, or on the point of a 
lancet. After robbing several serpents in this 
manner, they were found after two days, to be as 
highly charged as ever with venom of equal in- 
tensity with that first taken. 

During the process of robbing several species 
of serpents, I inoculated several small but vig- 
orous and perfectly healthy vegetables with the 
point of a lancet well charged with venom. The 
next day they were withered and dead, looking 
as though they had been scathed by lightning. 
In attempting to preserve a few drops of venom, 
for future experiments, in a small vial with two 
or three parts of alcohol, it was found in a short 
time. to have lost its venomous properties. But 
after mixing the venom with aqua ammonia, or 
spirits of turpentine, or oil of peppermint, or of 
cinnamon, or of cloves, or with nitric or sulphu- 
ric acid, it still seemed to act with undiminished 
energy. It is best preserved for future use, by 
trituration with refined sugar or sugar of milk. 

A very fine, large cotton-mouth snake, being 
captured by putting a shoe-string around him, 
became excessively ferocious, striking at even 
the crack of a small riding-whip. Finding him- 
self a prisoner, without any means of escape, 
he turned his deadly weapon on his own body, 











































ly into his flesh. 
put into a small basket and carried forward. In 





























vessels in a dissolved state. 











self. 























whenever it was irritated by a scalpel. 
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striking repeatedly his well-charged fangs deep- 
Notwithstanding this, he was 


one hour after, he was found dead, and no amount 
of irritation could excite the least indication of 
life. Four hours after, while removing the skin 
for preservation, the blood oozed slowly from the 
No violence was 
done to his snakeship, except what he did him- 


Another moccasin, shot by s pistol, about two 
inches back of the head, and skinned immedi- 
ately, gave decided evidence of vitality four 
hours after being flayed, by wreathing the body 
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A large rattlesnake, beheaded instantly with a 
hoe, would, an hour and a half after, strike at 
anything that pinched its tail. Of several per- 
sons who were testing their firmness of nerve, 
trying to hold the hand steady while the serpent 
struck at it, not one could be found whose hand 
would not recoil, in spite of his resolution, and 
one man, a great bully, by-the-by, was struck 
oa the naked throat with considerable violence, 
by the headless trunk of the serpent, and stag- 
gered back, fainted and fell from terror. Mr. 
Stewart, of Mississippi, tells me he witnessed a 
similar scene once. An old hunter shotia rattle- 
suake’s head off, and, after reloading his gun and 
standing some time, he stooped to pull off the 
rattles, and the bloody but headless trunk of the 
snake struck him in the temple, and he fainted 
and fell down with terror. 

Seven venomous serpents, belonging to fine 
different species, were made to fraternize and 
dwell amicably in one den. A beautiful pair of 
long-bodied, speckled snakes, known as king- 
snakes, and found to be fangless, and consequent- 
lly without venom, were duly installed as mem- 
bers of the family. Some uneasiness was per- 
ceivable among the older members, but no at- 
tempt was made to destroy the intruders, though 
they might have been killed instanter. The 
next morning, four of the venomous serpents 
were found to have been destroyed by the king- 
snakes, and one was still within their coil, and 
the two remaining ones would make no effort at 
self-defence. A large rattlesnake seemed stupid 
and indifferent to his fate. He could not be made 
to threaten or give warning even with his rattles. 
The smallest king-snake was afterward inocula- 
with the poison of one of the serpents he had 
destroyed, and died immediately afterward—thus 
evincing that they must have exercised some 
power besides physical force to overcome their 
fellow-creatures. 

In short, the result of a great number of ex- 
periments, performed with the venom of a great 
variety of serpents, seem to lead to the following 
conclusions . 

1. That the venom of all serpents acts asa 
poison in a similar manner. 

2. That the venom of some varieties is far 
more active than that of others. 

8. That a variety of the Colluber, known as 
the cotton-mouth, is the most venomous serpent 
in Arkansas. 

4. That the venom of serpents destroys all 
forms of organized life, vegetable as well as ani- 
mal. 

5. That alcohol, if brought in contact with 
the venom, is, to a certain extent, an antidote. 

6. That serpents do possess the power of fas- 
cinatirg small animals, and that this power is 
identical with mesmerism. 

7. That the blood of small animals destroyed 
by the venom of serpents bears a close resem- 
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blance to that of animals destroyed by lightning 
or hydrocyanic acid ; it loses its power of coagu- | 
lation, and cannot be long kept from putrefac- 
tion.— St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. 


PRISONS DO NOT EXCLUDE GOD. 


Written by Lady Guion when in confinement because of 
her religious opinions. 





Strong are the walls around me, 
That hold me all the day ; 

But they who thus have bound me, 
Cannot keep God away ; 

My very dungeon walls are dear, 

Because the God | love is here. 


They know who thus oppress me, 

°Tis hard to be alone; 
But know not, One can bless me, 

Who comes through bars and stone ; 
He makes my dungeon’s darkness bright, 
And fills my bosom with delight. 


Thy love, O God! restores me 
From sighs and tears, to praise ; 

And deep my soul adores thee, 
Nor thinks of time nor place: 

I ask no more in good or ill, 

But union with thy holy will. 


*Tis that which makes my treasure, 
*Tis that which brings my gain; 
Converting woe to pleasure, 
And reaping joy from pain. 
Oh, ’tis enough, whate’er befall, 
To know that God is all in all. 





SEED-TIME. 


«« Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 

Be not idle, faint or weary ; 
God’s eternal promise plead 

With the old man and the stripling, 
With the rich and with the poor ; 

Think that, when to-morrow dawneth, 
Seed'time may be thine no more. 


‘¢ Cast thy bread upon the waters,”’ 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 

Wind and drought, and rain and sunshine 
Still each other shall succeed: 

In the morning, in the evening, A. 
Scatter still with bounteous hand: > 

Here and there, some grain forgotten, 
Germinates in fruitful land. 


‘¢ Cast thy bread uponthe waters,”’ 
Sow in. faith the little seed ; 

Be of great results expectant, 
For the harvest is decreed. 

Now thou knowest not the issue, 
Now thou must confide in God ; 

He can cause thy work to prosper, 
Guiding all events for good. 


‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Sow in faith the little seed ; 
Oft an unseen blessing hallows 
Some unthought-of word or deed. 
God shall give thee sweet rejoiciug 
After many anxious days ; 
And thine everlasting anthem 
Shall declare the Master’s praise. 
Cuartes Mackay. 
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TIME. 


Time is flying, flying, flyin 
Oh, iamvaedllieriar x 

Like a waterfall that’s rushing 

Or a fountain ever gushing— es 

Hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, 

Rapid as the lightning, nearly, 
Do the moments fly. 


Catch the srconps as they’re passing 
Wait not for the plies ne 
Prize them as a golden treasure— 
Use them not in trifling pleasure— 
Seconds, minutes—prizing, holding, 
As you would those buds unfolding 
Into choicest flowers. ° 


THE POWER AND UTILITY OF GLASS. 


Those Pheenicians, who first made glass did 
certainly not anticipate that they had thus crea- 
ted a charm by which man would hereafter obtain 
the most signal triumphs in science. They 
were pleased with its bright coloring, they fash- 
ioned it into graceful vessels, they shaped it into 
a thousand forms, but they knew not that a 
glance through the glassy pebble would open to 
their near-sighted eye the wonders of the uni- 
verse. With the lens man governs the whole 
world. He tells the rays of the sun to come and 
depart at his bidding. He scatters them as he 
pleases, and he binds them together, until their 
united strength melts the very stone of stones, 


|the hardest of earthly bodies, the diamond. 


Near-sighted or far-sighted he takes a glass, and 
the rays of light are made to fall where he pleases, 
so that he may see what nature seemed to have 
denied him. What a progress is this from the 
huge, unwieldy glass globe, filled with water, of 
which Seneca speaks with wonder, and which 





the Arab Al Hazem perhaps already employed 
to magnify small objects. Now, the general on 
the battle-field, and the bold sea-captain on the 
| wide ocean, marshal their wide scattered forces by 
| the aid of their glasses ; but the greatest triumphs 
| it accomplishes in the hands of the astronomer. 
| The whole world lies before him ; with one glance 
| he looks through unmeasured space and into times 
| anknown to man. ‘The secrets of the universe 
|are laid open to him ; the stars reveal to him the 
| eternal laws of the world, and his mind is lifted 
up to the infinite. Step by step the despised 
|pebble thus becomes the teacher of mankind. 
He tempts the mind of man from invention to 
invention, he becomes glass, lens, telescope. And 
he is, perhaps, greater yet when he leads man 
not to the infinitely great; but to the infinitely 
small. How diminutive appears the microscope 
by the side of the gigantic telescope of Lord 
Rosse. And yet who dare say which is the 
greater, the world in the blue heavens above, or 
the world in the drop of water? Truly ‘the 
pebble has become light itself. Ist has shown 
man two invisible worlds ; the great, lost in un- 
measurable distance ; the small, lost, in invisible 
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diminutiveness. The pebble is the restless spirit 
of the world of stones that yearneth and travail- 
eth after light. It enters the service of man, 
and, a slave, it becomes his master. It endows 
him with unknown worlds, it awakes in him liv. 
ing, heaven-inspired thought: surely, it is more 
than “ only a pebble.’’— De Vere’s Stray Leaves 
rom the Book of Nature. ' 


DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS AND THE OCEAN TELE- 
GRAPH. 


Deep soundings are obtained by sending 
down very heavy weights, and allowing them to 
disconnect on striking the bottom, so that the 
line may be hauled up without resistance. We 
believe the very deepest soundings ever obtained 
were about 200 miles north of Tristan de Acuna, 
in the South Atlantic, in 1853. A very heavy lead 
was tied fast to a fine but very strong twine, and 
let go from a small boat ina dead calm. The 
twine continued to run directly downward, but 
more and more slowly, for about nine hours, and 
then stopped suddenly. It was carefully pulled 
up about fifty feet, and then let go again several 
times, always stopping at the same point; but, 
on trying to haul it quite up, the twine parted 
after only a few hundred feet was hauled in. 
The depth indicated by this trial, made with all 
the care possible with such apparatus, was a 
little over nine miles. 

The better plan is to leave the lead at the bot- 
tom, aud thus to save the line, and also bring 
up some contrivance attached for retaining a 
specimen of the bottom. Several plausible in- 
ventions for this latter purpose have been brought 
out and tested, but with only moderate success. 
It seems impossible to feel with any certainty at 
immense depths, as the line may be bent in dif- 
ferent directions by currents. 

The United States propeller Arctic, the little 
vessel which has been immortalized by the 
search for Sir John Franklin, has lately sailed 
from this port to sound acress from Newfound- 
land to Ireland, preliminary to laying an electric 
telegraph cable, and, as some previous soundings 
have indicated a comparatively moderate depth 
on all parts of the proposed route, it is antici- 
pated that the precise depth will be indicated 
with considerable accuracy, and a sample of the 
bed on which the cable is to lie will be brought 
up at each attempt. Soundings will be made 
every thirty miles, and at each time a cannon- 
ball weighing 68 Ibs., or a long, pointed leaden 
plummet, weighing from 120 to 150 lbs., will 
be left on the bottom. 

On a late visit to the Navy Yard we were 
shown theapparatus for this purpose. Perma- 
nently attached to the line is a plain straight 
piece of gas pipe about 5-8-ths ofan inch in inside 
diameter, and a small nest of gear wheels with a 
large, thin screw like a boy’s windmill, which 
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latter, by twisting around as the lead descends, 
enables the gear wheels to register the depth. 
When ready to sound, the tube is thrust loosely 
through a hole in the heavy sinker, so that its 
extremity will project some inches below, and 
the sinker is then attached to the line by catches, 
in such a way that a slight push upward on the 
lower end of the tube will release the weight 
forever. The interior of the tube is rough, and 
is greased a little to insure the bringing up of 
a portion of the bottom into which it plunges. 
If the bottom is soft mud, it is a tolerable indi- 
eation that no violent current exists to disturb 
the repose of the heavy cable which will sink 
into its substance. If, however, the delicately 
loaded affair should chance to strike roughly on 
the back of any scaly monster in its rapid de- 
scent, the lead would be detached, and the depth 
be recorded some two miles less, perhaps, than 
that to which the mysterious conveyor of market 
reports, love messages, and declarations of war 
will subsequently sink. From the well-estab- 
lished fact, however, that life in no form exists 
beyond a certain comparatively moderate depth in 
the sea, there may be apprehended little danger 
of any serious mistake from this cause. 

The project for telegraphing directly across the 
Atlantic, in one single circuit, is a magnificent 
one, and one the success of which cannot be too 
earnestly desired. The present expedition will pro- 
bably remove some of the obscurities with which 
the subject is now surrounded, and is one of the 
noble enterprises in which our naval vessels are 
most legitimately employed in time of peace. 
The distance is about 1600 miles, allowing for the 
probable incqualities of the bottom, and, when we 
reflect on the difficulties experienced in commu- 
nicating through long circuits above the surface, 
and the immense amount of property which 
will be rendered valueless in tle depths of ocean 
by a complete fracture at any single point, the 
greatness of the undertaking becomes plainly 
apparent. We are assured, however, that the 
company having the enterprise in hand will 
weigh well all considerations affecting the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, and with the rapid 
progress making in all the arts, among which 
submarine telegraphing is by no means the 
slowest, it is not at all impossible that a very 
few years may find us in familiar chat with our 
cousins in Great Britain through the medium 
of a cluster of wires buried thousands of feet 
below the deepest dive of the finny tribe, or 
the lowest home of any living shell-fish. 


A CALCULATING NEGRO BOY. 

At the United States Hotel, yesterday, was 
stopping a colored boy named William Marcey, 
whose extraordinary mathematical powers have 
greatly astonished all who have witnessed his 
demonstrations. He will add up columns of 
figures any length, divide any given sum, multi- 
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ply millions by thousands within five minutes 
from the time the figures are given him, and 
with such exactness as to render it truly wonder- 
ful. Yesterday noon, in presence of a party of 
gentleman, he added a column of figures, eight 
in line, and 108 lines, making the sum total of 
several millions, in about six minutes. The feat 
was so astonishing, and apparently incredible, 
that several of the party took. off their coats, 
and, dividing the sum, went to work, and in two 
hours after they commenced, produced identical- 
ly the same answer. The boy is not quite sev- 
enteen years of age; he cannot read nor write, 
and in every other branch of an English educa- 
tion is entirely deficient. His parents reside in 
Kentucky, near Louisville.—Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


A French chemist has recently been trying 
some experiments on the smoking of tobacco 
and cigars, to discover the reason why a cigar, 
when partially smoked, extinguished for a short 
time and ignited again, has such an unpleasant 
flavor in comparison with what it had when first 
smoked. His intention also was to ascertain 


the quantity of nicotine absorbed by tobacco 
smokers. 

The apparatus used consisted of a stone jar, 
in which the tobacco was made to burn, connect- 
ed with a series of bottles communicating by 


tubes. The bottles were either empty, or con- 
tained some water mixed or not with a little sul- 
phuric acid. From afew experiments it was 
found that, in the smoke of tobacco extracted 
by inspiration, there is ten per cent. nicotine. 
Thus, a man who smokes a cigar of the weight 
of seventy grains, receives in his mouth seven 
grains of nicotine, mixed with a little watery 
vapor, tar, empyreumatic oil, &c. 
large portion of this nicotine is rejected, both by 
the smoke puffed from the mouth, and by the 
saliva, a portion of it is, nevertheless, taken up 
by the vessels of the buccal and laryngeal mucous 
membrane, circulated with the blood, and acts 
upon the brain. With those unaccustomed to 
the use of tobacco, the nicotine, when in contact 
with the latter organ, produces vertigo, nausea, 
headache, and somnolence; while habitual 
smokers are merely thrown into a state of ex- 
citement, similar to that produced by moderate 
quantities of wine or tea. 

From further investigation it was found that 
the drier the tobacco the less nicotine reaches 
the mouth. A very dry cigar, while burning, 
yields a very small amount of watery vapor ; the 
smoke cools rapidly, and allows the condensation 
of the nicotine before it reaches the mouth. 
Hence it comes that the first half of a cigar 
smokes more mildly than the second, in which 
a certain amount of condensed watery vapor and 
nicotine, freed by the first half, is deposited. 
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The same remark applies to smoking tobacco in 
pipes, and if smokers were prudent, they would 
never consume but half a cigar or pipe, and 
throw away the other. Smoking through water, 
or with long tubes and small bowls, is also a 
precaution which should not be neglected. 

EFFECT OF COLOR UPON HeAttH.—From 
several years’ observations in rooms of various 
sizes, used as manufacturing establishments and 
occupied by females for twelve hours per day, I 
found that the workers who occupied those rooms 
which had large windows, with large panes of 
glass in the four sides of the room, so that the 
sun’s rays penetrated through the room during 
whole day, were much more healthy than the 
workers who occupied rooms lighted from one 
side only, or rooms lighted through very small 
panes of glass. I observed another very singu- 
lar fact, viz., that the workers who occupied one 
room were very cheerful and healthy, while the 
occupants of another similar room, who were 
employed in the same kind of work, were all in- 
clined to melancholy, and complained of pains 
in the forehead and eyes, and were often ill and 
unable to work. Upon examining the rooms 
in question, I found they were both equally well 
ventilated and lighted. I could not discover any- 
thing about the drainage of the premises that 
could affect the one room more than the other: 
but I observed that the room occupied by the 
cheerful workers was wholly whitewashed,and the 
room occupied by the melancholy workers was 
colored with yellow ochre. I had the yellow 
ochre all washed off, and the walls and ceilings 
whitewashed. The workers ever after felt more 
cheerful and healthy. After making this disco- 
very, L extended my observations to a number 
of smaller rooms and garrets, and found, without 
exception, that the occupiers of the white rooms 
were much more healthy than those of the yellow 
or buff-colored rooms; and wherever I suceeeded 
in inducing the occupiers of the yellow rooms to 
change the colour for whitewash, I always found 
a corresponding improvement in the health and 
spirits of the occupiers. From these observa- 
tions, I would respectfully drop a hint to the 
authorities of schools, asylums and hospitals, to 
eschew yellow, buff, or anything approaching to 
yellow as the grand color of the interior of their 
buildings. Things not generally appreciated 
about the house; 1. The benefit of thorough 
drainage and water supply. 2. The benefit of 
good heating and ventilation. 3. The benefits of 
proper color. 


EMIGRATION. 

A letter from Bergen (Norway) .says :—‘At 
the commencement of May, not fewer than 400 
Norwegian emigrants left this port for the 
United States, and now 781 others have left, all 
from this neighborhood. They go, some to New 
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York, and others to New Orleans and Galveston 
(Texas.) It appears likely that the emigration 
from Norway will be extensive this year, consid- 
erable numbers of peasants being at present 
waiting in our ports ready to leave. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour awn Meat.—The stock and receipts of 
Breadstuffs are small. Fresh ground flonr from new 
wheat is worth$6 62. Old stock and recently ground 
is held at $6 50 a6 75. Sales for home consumption 
at $6 25a $6 75. Extra and fancy brands are selling 
at $7 59 to $8 25. Rye Flour is worth $3 50, and 
Corn Meal $3 50 for strictly fresh ground. 

Gratn.— Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. Sales 
of 6000 bushels new Southern and Pennsylvania red 
at $1 52 a 1 53, and $1 60 a 1 63 for white. 








GREEN STREET SCHOOLS. 

The three schools under the care of Green Street 
Preparative Meeting will be re-opened on Second day 
the first of Ninth month next. The Boys’ Grammar 
School will be taught by Francis H. Ray, of New 
York, who would prefer having the few vacancies 
filled by pupils desirous of entering on a course of 
instruction embracing the higher branches of Mathe- 
matics. Of his capability of teaching, the Committee 
have had satisfactory testimonials. The Girls’ 
Grammar School will be taugkt by Hannah Antrim, 
and the Primary School for Girls and Boys, by Ann 
Bailey, (the same Teachers who have presided over | 
these Schools for the past two years.) 

The number of pupils in the Primary School will 
be limited to forty ; at present there are no vaeancies. 
The Girls? Grammar School can receive a few more} 
pupils. Parents wishing to enter their children ir 
either of the Grammar Schools, can make early appli 
cation to 

Davip Exuis, No. 259 Franklin above Green St. 

Macpuerson Saunpers, No. 28 N. Fourth St. 

Jane Jounson, No. 225 N. Fourth St. 

Exizasetu J. Bacon, Eleventh above Green St. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended: to 
commence the Winter Session of this institution on | 
the first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures 
will be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; 
Also on Anatomy and Physiology, by a Medical Prac- 
titioner—the former illustrated by appropriate appa- 
ratus, the latter by plates adapted to the purpose.— 
TERMS—$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges ex- 
cept for the Latin and French languages, which will 
be $5 each. For Circulars, including references and 
further particulars, address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
Lonponerove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
9 mo. 6—5t. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 

Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 

For further information address either of the under- 
signed 








* DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa 


REEN LAWN SEMINARY. This School is 
handsomely situated near Unionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.,nine miles south-west from West Chester, and 
sixteen north-west from Wilmington, and is easy of 
access by means of public stages, daily from Wilming- 
ton, and tri-weekly from West Chester. The fall and 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


winter term will commence on the first of Ninth month 
next, and continue twenty-eight weeks. All the essen- 
tial branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught, also Drawing, Ornamental Needle-work, and 
the French Language. Extra, five dollars for the 


French, and three for Needle-work, per term. 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, fifty five dollars per 
term of twenty weeks, one half payable in advance. 
For circulars, address the principal. 
Green Lawn, Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 


Teachers, 


LYDIA C. WOODWARD, 
J. ALEXANDER BOND. 


“1 ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
commence on the Ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
in session for forty weeks; pupils will be received 
for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) 

The course of instruction in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
English Education. Lectures will be given during 
the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

Mathematics, Drawing, and the Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 

This [nstitution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
R. It is easy of access, being within five minutes walk 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, from 
either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’ School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which are designed to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 

Library and class books furnished by the School, 
for the use of which $2 per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnished! at the usual prices. 

Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked. 

Letters directe: to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


to BOARDING-SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its sixth Session, 
on the first day of Tenth month next, and will conti- 
nue in session forty weeks. It is pleasantly situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles Southwest 
of Coatesville onthe Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
road, from which place pupils will be conveyed free 
of charge. The usual branches comprising a thorough 
English education will be taught, and Scientific Lec- 
tures, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be de- 
livered weekly during the session. The terms are 
$55.00 per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable 
in advance and the remainder at the close of the term. 
All communications should be addressed to the Prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLY DARLINGTON, Principat. 
7th mo, 21st, 1856.— 6t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 





